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Introduction 


This report describes traditional Ahtna uses of some of the plants 
found at the Wrangell-St. Elias National Park/Preserve Visitors 
Center. The information was gathered through informal interviews 
and field participation with Ahtna elders from 1973 to the early 
1980's. Fresh plant specimens were used for identification purposes 
whenever possible, while dried specimens, drawings, and 
photographs were used at times to supplement the fresh specimens 
or when the fresh specimens were not available. 


Each plant discussion is headed by three tyes of names in the 
following order; common English name(s), scientific name(s), and 
Central dialect Anma name. The Central dialect occurs in the Copper 
Center, Gulkana, and Gakona areas and most of the Chistochina area. 
If known, the translation for each Ahtma name is given in 
parentheses under the name in the heading. A question mark in 
parentheses under the name indicates that the meaning of the name 
has not been determined. If the Ahtna name is a stem word which is 
a word that can not be further broken down into parts, the word 
stem is in parentheses under the name. An // or ' in an Ahtna word 
indicates sounds not found in the English language. See the 
bibliograhy for names of dictionaries that explain the Ahtna 
alphabet. 


In the main text, I often use the word area after a place, an example 
being Copper Center area. This is because the elders who provided 
the information were not necessarily from Copper Center but 
perhaps a nearby village that may now be abandoned. For example, 
Copper Center area includes Copper Center, Tazlina, and the 
abandoned community of Dry Creek. Numbers in parentheses 
throughout the text refer to consultants who provided the 
information. See Consultant Information for background knowledge 
about the consultants. Throughout the text, the words tallow, lard, 
and grease are used interchangeably to refer to rendered animal fat 
while oil is a fish product unless otherwise stated. 
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Consultant Descriptions 


A * by the the consultant's age means that the consultant was 
approximately that age in 1975. 


1) Deceased female; widowed?; from the Lower Tonsina area and 
moved to Copper Center; age 69*. 


2) Deceased male; widowed?; from Coppper Center; age 75*. 


3) Female; married; from Batzulnetas and moved to Mentasta; age 
59*. 


4) Male; unmarried; from Valdez Creek and moved to Cantwell; age 
60*. 


5) Deceased female; widowed; from Dry Creek Village and moved to 
Copper Center; age 73*. 


6) Deceased male; married; from Gulkana; age 57*. 


7) Deceased male; married ?; from the Lower Tonsina area and 
moved to Copper Center; age 78*. 


8) Male; widowed; from Dry Creek and moved to the Copper Center 
area; age ?. 


9) Female; married; from the Chistochena area; age?. 


10) Deceased female; married; from the Lower Tonsina area and 
moved to Copper Center; age ?. 


11) Deceaed female; married; from ?; lived in Tazlina; age?. 
12) Male; from the Chistochena area; age ?. 
13) Deceased female; married; from ?; lived in the Sutton area; age ?. 


14) Deceased ? male; married ?; from ?; lived in the Sutton area; 
age?. 


15) Male; widowed; from Vadez Creek and lived in Cantwell; age ?. 


16) Female; married; from Dry Creek and living in the Copper Center 
area; age?. 


17) Deceased female; married; from ? and lived in Cantwell; age ?. 


18) Deceased female; married?; from Valdez Creek and lived in 
Cantwell; age ?. 


19) Female; married; from Chitna and living in Glennallen?; age ? 
20) Female, married, from ? and living in Glennallen?; age ?. 


21) Male; married; from Gulkana ? and living in the Copper Center 
area; age?. 


22) Male; widowed; from Dry Creek and living in Tazlina. 


23) Male; married; from ? and living in Mentasta. 


White Spruce 
Picea glauca 


Ts'abaeli 
(stem) 


The white spruce is undoubtedly the most important tree of the 
Ahtna because they have more uses for it than any other tree. The 
fact that their name for tree and for white spruce are the same also 
attests to the cultural significance of white spruce, Some of the uses 
the Ahtna have for white spruce are documented below. 


Throughout their country, the Ahtna employed large pieces of the 
outer bark of white spruce as flooring, roofing, and siding fora 
variety of building types. A Lower Tonsina area person who lived in 
a house with a white spruce bark roof said that often two layers of 
bark were used for roofs. (1, 2, 3, 6, 7,13, 18, 20) 


Besides building with white spruce bark, the Copper Center area 
people lined and covered fish fermenting pits with it. They also 
crafted baskets from the bark including waterproof baskets which 
they cooked in and used for other purposes. After cutting the bark 
to the desired size and shape, the bark was removed from the tree 
by inserting the wedge-shaped point of a pole under the inner side 
of the bark while carefully peeling the bark from the tree along the 
incisions (5) 


The use of white spruce cambium or inner bark sap as a food was 
widespread among the Athna. They scraped or licked the sap from 
the cambium and consumed it as a delicacy. (1,5, 13, 18) In the 
Copper Center, Gulkana, and Lower Tonsina areas, people used the 
cambium sap as an eye medicine. A Copper Center woman related 
that when she was a child and fish grease splashed in her eye, her 
mother washed her face and eye with cold water, put spruce sap on 
the eye, and bandaged it (5) 


In the Lower Tonsina, Copper Center, and Mentasta areas, people 
boiled or steeped the cambium and used the cooled liquid as a wash 
for rashes, cuts, and infections. The Mentasta Ahtna also drank the 
liquid as a medicine for colds and tuberculosis. (3, 7) In the Copper 
Center, Lower Tonsina, Cantwell, Gulkana, and undoubtedly all areas. 
people employed the cambium itself as a bandage. (2, 6, 7, 18) 


The Ahtna had a variety of uses for spruce pitch and recognized at 
least two tyes of pitch, hard pitch and soft pitch. Throughout Ahtna 
country, people used the hard pitch as a chewing gum. The fact that 
the Ahtna word dzaex is used both for hard pitch and chewing gum 
attests to the importance of this use. A Lower Tonsina area person 
said that the the old timers traded "pans of cooked gum” with the 
Aleuts. (1, 2,5, 6, 10, 18) 


The Copper Center area Ahtna healed cuts, burns, and sores with 
hard spruce pitch. First they chewed it to make it soft and pliable so 
that it spread easily on the afflicted area. Then they covered it with 
a spruce cambium bandage to keep the pitch in place. The bandage 
was changed every day until healing occurred. One person related 
that she used this medicine successfully on a burn on her daughter's 
leg. She advised that it was best to have two bandages because of 
the need to change them. (11, 22) 


Lower Tonsina and Chitna area people employed soft spruce pitch to 
cure burns, sores, cuts, and ringworm. Without warming it, they 
spread it on the afflicted area and bandaged it. The pitch was 
changed every day until healing took place. A Lower Tonsina person 
who burnt her foot with hot tea said that the pitch healed the burn. 
(1,19) 


A Copper Center area person reported that the old timers used 
spruce pitch as a hair treatment to Keep the hair in place and that 
especially wealthy persons and chiefs wore it at potlatches. After 
washing the hair, they applied the warmed, softened pitch to the 
hair. To remove the pitch, they put moose or bear grease on the hair, 
worked it into the hair well, washed the hair, and repeated the 
process until the hair was cleansed of the pitch. (5) 


To remove a "cateract", the Copper Center area people placed a small 
piece of very "thin" soft spruce pitch on the affected eye, left it fora 

period of time, and then pulled the pitch and apparently the cateract 
from the eye. (5) 


Mentasta area Ahtna treated colds and flu with hard spruce pitch by 
boiling the pitch in water and drinking a small amount of the liquid. 
The pitch apparently sinks in the boiling water and thus makes the 
liquid more drinkable than if it did not sink. (3) 


The Ahtna had a number of technological uses for pitch. Among 
other things, they waterproofed baskets with it. Time does not allow 
to discuss technological uses of spruce pitch further in this report. 


In the Lower Tonsina area, the Athna used the new summer growth 
of the white spruce branches as a medicine that is "good for 
everyhing inside" and for diarhea. They boiled the new branch tips 
for about one half hour and then drank the liquid. They also 
employed a spruce tip decoction prepared in the same way asa 
medicinal wash for strained backs. (1) 


As an ulcer medicine, the Copper Center area Ahtna boiled spruce 
needles and drank the cooled liquid. For a cold medicine, they made 
a fire of spruce needles outdoors and inhaled the smoke. To keep flu 
away, they burned spruce needles at the doorway of their homes. A 
person said that her mother did that during the 1918 flu epidemic. 
(2, 5) 


Especially when camping, the Ahtna of all areas at times used spruce 
boughs and small branches as a mattress. (1, 2,6, 18, 23) In the 
Chima-Lower Tonsina area, people made temporary snowshoes 

by tying spruce branches together. (77) 


Throughout Ahtna country, people used spruce roots as line for a 
variety of purposes. Among other things, they made baskets and 
dipnets with them and sewed canoes with them. (1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 18, 23} 


The Ahtna of all areas used spruce wood for firewood and considered 
it the most important wood for this purpose. They manufactured 
many items from spruce wood and constructed various types of 
building with it. Spruce poles were used for a variey of purposes 
including fish racks and fish wheels. Rotten spruce was employed as 
medicine for tuberculosis by boiling the wood, straining it, and 
drinking the cooled liquid. The Ahtna also use rotten spruce wood 
for smoking fish and to make a reddish brown dye. (1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 


Grass 
Gramineae 


t'ogh 
(stem) 


The Ahtna traditionally used grass for a variety of purposes, some of 
which are described here. Linguistically, they appear to recongize 
several major types of grass. Tl'ogh is the general name for a group 
of grass-like plants which also includes sedges. More specifically 
tl'ogh appears to refer to grasses that are not necessarily 
distinctively named. For example, tl'ogh del'ots'i apparently refers to 
a class of one or more species of soft-textured grass while tl'ogh 
tael/ is the name for sedge with tael’ meaning flat. More information 
is needed on the subject. 


Lower Tonsina, Copper Center, Mentasta, Cantwell area, and likely all 
Ahtna people rubbed "soft, dried grass between their hands to 
further soften it and used it for toilet paper, baby diapers, menstrual 
flow material, and skin boot and moccasin insoles. A Lower Tonsina 
area person related that the old people said that if you use soft grass 
in you moccasins, your feet won't get cold even at -60 degrees. Soft 
grass was also employed for wiping dishes and hands and for sitting 
on in the sweat house. (1, 2, 3, 4,5, 7, 18) 


There is some indication that grass species that weren't particularly 
soft to begin with could be used for these purposes if they were 
softened well. At least one person said fresh soft grass could be used 
for at least some of these purposes. Grass was stored for winter 
before snow covered the ground and it could not be easily obtained. 
(1,5, 6, 18) 


Soft grass was used as baby diapers when placed in a baby carrier 
which was layered on the bottom first with dirt and then moss. The 
baby which was not clothed on the lower half urinated into the grass 
and other absorpent material which was changed as needed. This 
type of diaper was said not to smell badly like soiled commercial 
diapers. (1,5) 


Among other uses, the Ahtna employed "regular" or grass that was 
not sOftened as dog bedding, roof thatching, and trail markers. At 
fish camps, people sometimes cut fish on grass and laid It on grass to 


drain it and keep it clean before hanging it. They stuffed grass in 
fish mouths to prevent flies from entering the mouths. (1, 2, 3, 5, 13, 
18) 


The Copper Center area and undoubtedly other area Ahtna 
fermented grass in urine and used it to tan hides and and as a kind 
of soap for washing their own hair and bodies. (5) 


The Lower Tonsina and Cantwell area Athna burned dry grass and 
used the remains as a baby power to heal diaper rash and sores. (1, 
17). . 
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Balsam Cottonwood, Balsam Poplar 
Populus balsamifera 


taghes 
(stem) 


In the early summer when the balsam cottonwood sap runs strong, 
the Copper Center area Ahtna scraped it from the inner bark and 
consumed it as a delicacy. (5) 


The Copper Center, Lower Tonsina, and Mentasta area Ahtna 
employed balsam cottonwood buds as medicine. Copper Center and 
Lower Tonsina area menstruates were given raw cottonwood buds to 
chew every morning and evening. One woman said she didn't like 
the taste but had to chew them anyway. The Mentasta area people 
"pounded" the raw buds, boiled them with spruce tips, and drank the 
liquid as medicine for colds. They also made a poultice from the 
buds for skin rashes. (3, 5,10) 


In the Mentasta area, the Ahtna used leafy cottonwood branches as 
steambath switches. (3) 


The wood of the cottonwood tree is a soft wood that produces a 
smoky fire. While it was not a preferred home heating fuel like 
spruce and birch, it's smoky, slow-burning wood was useful for 
smoking fish and readily available along rivers where fish camps 
were located. Also its soft wood was easily carved into spoons, 
children's toys, and other items. (1, 2, 5,6, 7, 13, 23) 
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Quaking Aspen 
Populus tremuloides 


t'aghes 
(stem) 


In the early summer, Lower Tonsina Ahtna women who resided at 
salmon fish camps collected quaking aspen sap to use as a food. 
They made a "gash" in a place on the tree trunk where no sun 
reached and hung a basket under the hole. After collecting the sap 
which dripped into the basket, they consumed it fresh the same day 
alone or with fish. They began doing this around June 20th and 
stopped approximately July 10th when the sap "dried up". Women 
collected the sap periodically during the day when they stayed at 
fish camp and always returned to the camp by night. (1) 


Gulkana and Cantwell area Ahtna mixed quaking aspen wood ashes 
with chewing tobacco to use as a stimulant if a preferred birch 
fungus was not available. The white ashes were separated from the 
charcoal by hand before the mixture was made. (6), (15) It is 
uncertain whether the ashes were employed alone or with another 
substance before tobacco was introduced. Therefore, the use of ashes 
as a Stimulant may not be indigenous to the Ahtna. 


Although not a preferred firewood, aspen was sometimes used for 
this purpose in areas where it grew. (6) etc. 


Note: Because balsam cottonwood and quaking aspen have a same 
Ahtna name, some or all of the uses for these trees may be shared. 


Willow 
Salix 


Qiay’ 
(stem) 


The Ahtna of all areas consumed the young willow shoots of certain 
species and ate the new leaves and new growth on the branch tips. 
A Cantwell area person said that the willow shoots were good to eat 
until they reach over approximately one and a half foot tall. They 
sucked they sweet juice from the stems after scraping away the 
leaves and outer bark. The sprouts and young leaves were simply 
eaten raw. (1, 2, 3,5, 6. 13, 17) 


The Copper Center area Ahtna ate young willow sprouts and young 
willow leaves with the first salmon caught in the year at which time 
all the people ate a piece of the salmon. Eating willow was part of 
the "first salmon ceremony" because willow is moose food and eating 
willow during the ceremony helped the people catch moose later in 


the year. (5) 


Throughout their country, the Ahtna employed willow stems as line 
and lashing material. For example, salmon heads were hung through 
the gills and mouth by willow stems Mentasta people also used 
willow roots as line. As protection against wolves, the Ahtna swung 
leafless willow branches back and forth in the air as they ran. The 
wolves were said not to like the sound and thus leave the people 
alone. (1,5, 6, 7, 11, 18, 22) 


The Copper Center, Guikana, Sutton, and Cantwell area Ahtna used 
willow as firewood in the mountains were little other wood was 
available. (5, 6, 13, 18) 
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Tundra Rose, Shrubby Cinquefoil 
Potentilla fruticosa 


Sos ggaane' 
(bear ?) 


The Cantwell and Sutton Area Ahtna employed tundra rose as a 
beverage tea. The former steeped the leaves which they also dried 
for a "tobacco", while the latter boiled the bark of the stems. (4, 13) 


In the Mentasta area, the Ahtna "pounded" the stems, boiled them, 
and drank a small amount of the liquid for "bad sickness". (3) 


Prickly Rose 
Rosa acicularis 


xost'aan' 
(thorn leaf) 


Copper Center, Gulkana, and Lower Tonsina area Ahtna say that 
rose hips, the fruit of the rose plant, were gathered when they 
turned red and were used as food. The were mixed and eaten with 
grease without removing the seeds and also preserved in grease 
because they become easily moldy. A Copper Center person noted 
that the long rose hips are better than the fat ones because the fat 
ones have too many seeds. (1, 5, 16, 21) 


According to a Lower Tonsina area person, after the rose hips were 
mixed with grease, they were put in a basket and covered with a 
piece of dried salmon skin. This process was repeated until the 
basket was filled. The basked was stored in an underground cache 
until the berries were needed. (1) 


A Copper Center area Ahtna related that lots of rose hips were eaten 
at potlatches in earlier days. The person also commented that "the 
old timer's vitamins were rose hips and moldy fish". (5) 
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Lupine 
Lupinus 
(?-not remembered) 


Lower Tonsina and Copper Center area Athna ate raw lupine peas or 
as some people called them "beads". Lupines are members of the pea 
family. Peaple did not gather the peas in quantities but ate them in 
small amounts when traveling in areas where the plants grew. The 
peas were not brought home or stored for later use. (1, 5, 11, 22) 
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Wild Potato 
Hedysarum alpinum 


tsaas 
(stem) 


Other than berries, the root of the wild potato was probably the most 
important plant food of the Ahtna. Its use was widespread and 
known by persons in all areas of Ahtna country. Depending on the 
circumstances, the sweetish, starchy root could be a delicacy or an 
emergency food that was potentially life-saving. 


The Ahtna of all areas dug the roots in the late spring and early 
summer when the frost was leaving the ground and in the fall after 
the first frosts had come. At these times the root was relatively juicy 
and tender while as the summer progressed into July the roots 
became increasingly tough, dry, and unpalatable. Surplus roots were 
stored in pit caches which were simply holes dug in the ground. The 
roots without being washed or otherwise prepared were placed 
directly in the holes or in a container such as a basket and covered 
with dirt. People remembered where they cached the roots and 
removed them from the ground when they wanted them. ( 1, 3,5, 
13, 17, 18, 19, 20) 


If people ran low on food during the winter and didn't have any 
cached roots, one alternative was to shovel snow from an area where 
they remembered the wild potatoes grew. A lot of mouse tracks also 
indicated such a place because mice eat wild potatoes during the 
winter. After the snow was removed, the people built a large fire on 
the area, thawed the ground, and dug the roots. Digging the roots in 
the winter was hard work but apparently saved people's lives at 
times. The roots were also taken from mouse caches and a small gift 
such as a piece of cloth or a bit of food was left in exchange for the 
potatoes. (1, 3,4, 5, 17) 


The Ahtna ate the wild potato roots raw as well as boiled, roasted, 
and fried in grease. They were often eaten with grease no matter 
how they were prepared. (1,3, 5,9, 13, 18, 19) A Copper Center 
area person remembers that the dried roots were sometimes 
pounded into a flour-like texture and added to soups. (5) A 
Cantwell area person said that the potatoes were added to stews and 
that the juice from boiling the potatos was drunk like a tea. (17) A 
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lower Tonsina area person described boiling the roots for one half 
hour, peeling them, pouring fish grease on them, and passing them 
around to eat. (1) 


Lower Tonsina and Copper Center area Ahtna reported that the "old 
timers" said that during the first year of puberty both males and 
females were not suppored to eat wild potatoes because if they did, 
when they got older their teeth would chip. (1, 5) 


Soapberry 
Shepherdia canadensis 


L/igige’ 
(dog berry) 


A Copper Center resident said that raw soapberries were whipped 
until frothy and made into a kind of "icecream". She related a story 
about an old lady who was beating the berries when a bunch of peole 
came to her house. She hid because she was frightened and the 
people ate all the berries. (10). (I asked many people about this use 
of soapberries and only one knew of it). 


Copper Center and Mentasta Ahtna employed the soapberry plant as 
a medicinal wash for skin sores. A Copper River person said to scrap 
the bark from the stem, "cook" the bark by boiling it, and then wash 
the sores with the liquid. A Mentasta resident remembered boiling 
the stem, leaves, and berries and washing the infected area with the 
decoction. (10) (3). 
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Fireweed 
Epilobium angustifolium 


tl’'ac'usk’a’ 
(7) 


During the early summer, the Copper Center, Gulkana, and Sutton 
area Ahtna gathered young fireweed plants for food before they 
reached over approximately one and a half feet tall. They boiled the 
shoots and leaves of the plants until tender and ate them alone or 
with salmon and possibly other oil. (5, 6,13) 


The Copper Center people lined fish fermenting pits with large 
fireweed leaves and and entire above ground plants that had not 
gone to seed. (5): 


The Lower Tonsina area Ahtna report placing the firewood "cotton" 
which contains the seeds in their hair as a decoration. The 
decoration was said to look like feathers. (1) 


Labrador Tea, Hudson Bay Tea 
Ledum 


Laduudze’ 
(7) 


The use of Labrador tea as a beverage tea by the Ahtna is 
documented for the Lower Tonsina, Sutton, and Cantwell areas The 
fresh or dried leaves were simmered or steeped until the tea had the 
desired strength. (10, 14, 15) 


Consultants from the Copper Center, Lower Tonsina, and Cantwell 
areas report that the fresh or dried leaves were chewed as a kind of 
"tobacco". (1,5,15) A Copper Center person said that the leaves 
were also chewed as a tooth cleanser and mouth freshner. (5) 


In the Copper Center and Sutton areas, the leafy Labrador tea 
branches were used as a steambath switch especially when no other 
type of switch was available. (11, 14) 


The Copper Center area Ahtna employed Labador tea leaves for 
smoking moose hides. (16) 
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Bearberry, Kinnikinnick 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 


Denes 
(stem) 


While the Athna often ate berries with lard or oil, they particularily 
mentioned preparing bearberries with it. Because of their dry mealy 
texture and large seeds, bearberries were made much more palatible 
and more easy to swallow and digest with lard or oil as well as more 
nourishing. Copper Center, Lower Tonsina, and Cantwell area Ahnta 
specifically mentioned mixing the raw berries with lard or fish oil 
and eating them while a Gulkana person said that the fruit was 
cooked with grease. Copper Center and Lower Tonsina area Ahtna 
described mixing bearberries with tallow and putting them in meat 
soup and broth and fish broth. (5, 6, 10, 15) 


People from all the above mentioned areas said that bearberries 
were stored with tallow in birch bark baskets . When needed, 
chunks of the mixture were simply broken off or cut and eaten. This 
mixture was said to be an especially good camping food and 
emergency food during times of food shortage. 


Interestingly the Upper Cook Inlet Dena'ina whose territory borders 
that of the Athna call bearberries dnes in their language which is 
closely related to the Ahtna word denes. The Upper Cook Inlet 
Dena'ina also used bearberries in a manner similar to the Ahtna and 
give acounts of how the berry-lard mixture at times may have saved 
their lives when other food was lacking. Undoubtedly the Sutton 
area Ahtna whose country bordered that of the Upper Cook Inlet 
Dena'ina used bearberries as described above. 
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Red-Fruit Bearberry 
Alpine Bearberry 


Arctostaphylos rubra 
Arctostaphylos alpina 


Dziidzi naegge’ 
(duck eye) 


Copper Center area Ahtna said that the red-fruit bearberry and the 
alpine bearberry were eaten raw or cooked with flour, sugar, and 
fish eggs, a dish that is called k'uun c'encaes. A Cantwell area person 
stated that the berries were not eaten in his area. The fact that the 
Ahtna give both plants one name indicates that they consider them 
to be closely related or the same plant. (5,15) 


High Bush Cranberry 
Viburnum edule 


tsanl/tsaey, tsanl/tsae 
(?) 


Throughout Ahtna country where high bush cranberries grew, 

people gathered them for food in the late summer and fall when they 
had ripened. They consumed the berries raw and prepared and 
stored them in a variety of ways. (1, 3,5, 6, 10, 13, 15) 


A Copper Center area person made c'encaes with high bush 
cranberries and other kinds of berries. C'encaes consisted of berries, 
fish eggs, flour, and sugar which were mixed and boiled together. 
The seeds were not removed from the berries. (5) 


Like other berries that were saved for the winter, the Ahtna sealed 
high bush cranberries in birch bark baskets and stored them in 
caches, (1, 5, 6, 10, 13) 


A Lower Tonsina area person said that the raw berries were eaten as 
medicine for sore throats and colds. (10) 


In the Cantwell area, people ate high bush cranberries raw but 
apparently did not make c'encaes with them or use them asa 
medicine. (15) 
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Mushrooms 


C'eniye' 
(stem) 


A Lower Tonsina area Ahtna identified king bolete (Boletus edules) 
as one of the mushrooms her grandmother roasted over fire for food 
and also ate wth onions in fish soup. (1) 


Lower Tonsina area persons reported eating puffballs (Lycoperdon) 
only after they cut them in half to see if they were rotten inside. 
Mushrooms were generally cooked before they were consumed. (1, 
10) 


In the Copper Center and Mentasta areas, people ate orange delicious 
mushrooms (Lactarius deliciosus). One way the Copper Center Ahtna 
prepared them was by cleaning them well and then roasting them 
over a fire. (3, 5) 


A Mentasta area person reports that when people were hungry 
during the winter, they took mushrooms from mouse caches aug 
cooked them in soup. (23) 
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